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Preface 


ALTHOUGH  accounts  may  be  found  of  individual  Fonts 
of  this  group  in  several  books  and  papers  and  Archaeo- 
logical Proceedings,  published  at  varying  times,  no  illus- 
trated book  has  so  far  been  produced  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
group  to  be  found  in  England. 

All  credit,  as  to  their  history  and  origin,  is  due  to  Dean 
Kitchin  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  which  they  fully  set 
forth  in  two  papers  read  before  the  British  Archaeological 
Association.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  various  accounts 
published,  a full  list  of  which  are  given  on  p.  31.  Photo- 
graphy has  been  made  use  of  as  a means  of  illustration,  its 
minute  accuracy  being  favourable  to  it. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors  of  Cotmtvy  Life , 
eight  photographs  are  again  published  which  appeared  in  that 
paper  on  May  4,  1907  (Vol.  xxi.,  No.  539),  together  with  a short 
account  of  the  Hampshire  group. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to 
the  incumbents  at  the  various  churches  for  giving  him  facilities 
for  taking  the  photographs  which  illustrate  this  account,  without 
which  the  book  would  be  of  little  value. 


C.  H.  E. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  GROUP  AS  A WHOLE 

r-T^HIS  group  of  fonts,  which  are  to  be  found  at  Winchester 
; ! Cathedral  ; St.  Michael’s,  Southampton  ; East  Meon  ; and 
St.  Mary  Bourne,  all  of  which  are  in  Hampshire  ; Lincoln 
Minster  and  Thornton  Curtis,  in  Lincolnshire  ; and  at  St.  Peter’s, 
Ipswich — are  some  of  the  best  remains  in  England  showing 
the  care  and  devotion  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  details  and 
fittings  of  churches  by  our  Norman  forefathers. 

That  they  are  of  foreign  importation  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  Dean  Kitchin,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  at  their  Winchester  meeting  in  1893, 
and  which  was  published  in  Vol.  1.  of  the  Proceedings. 

They  are  made  of  a blue-black  marble,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Scheldt,  near  Tournai,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault  in  Belgium.  In  all  probability  they 
were  carved  by  the  local  masons,  and  in  their  finished  state 
brought  over  to  England,  as  there  are  several  instances  of  fonts 
similarly  carved  occurring  in  France  and  Belgium. 

At  one  time  they  were  thought  to  be  of  very  early  date,  but 
Dean  Kitchin,  in  his  paper,  shows  that  they  belong  no  doubt  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century ; one  reason  given  being 
that  the  mitre  was  not  recognized  as  part  of  a bishop’s  official 
dress  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  particular 
design  depicted  on  the  Winchester  Cathedral  font,  with  the  point 
over  the  nose,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century. 
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Also,  the  fame  of  St.  Nicholas  was  unknown,  in  these  parts,, 
until  about  the  same  date.  In  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
Zedelghem  (in  Belgium)  font,  which  also  belongs  to  the  same 
series  and  has  the  same  legends  of  St.  Nicholas  carved  on  it 
(but  more  fully)  as  on  the  Winchester  one,  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Romilly  Allen,  in  the  Reliquary  and  Archceologist  (new  series), 
vol.  iv.,  p.  267,  he  says : “ The  popularity  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Western  Europe  probably  dates  from  a.d.  1087,  when  his  relics 
were  translated  from  Myra  in  Phrygia  to  Bari  on  the  South 
Adriatic  coast  of  Italy.  The  people  of  England  became  familiar 
with  the  legends  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  twelfth  century  through 
a ‘ mystery  play,’  written  by  the  Benedictine  monk  Hilary,  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  poems  of  Wace.” 

It  is  curious  how  they  have  been  scattered  about  the  country. 
The  four  in  Hampshire,  being  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester, 
probably  owe  their  presence  there  to  either  Bishop  Henry  of 
Blois  or  Bishop  Richard  Toclive.  Their  date  may  be  anything 
from  1150  to  1200.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  assign  them 
definitely  to  either  of  these  two  bishops,  in  the  absence  of  any 
documents  to  prove  the  statement.  Henry  of  Blois  was  known 
to  be  a great  lover  of  foreign  art,  so  that  he  may  have  introduced 
these  fonts  into  England  ; but  the  type  of  mitre,  mentioned 
above,  favours  a later  date  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  that  Toclive, 
who  was  known  to  have  had  a great  taste  for  the  rich  ornaments 
of  the  late  Norman  style,  may  equally  well  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  presented  them. 

How  the  remaining  three  came  to  be  placed  where  they  are 
does  not  seem  quite  so  clear,  but  all  three  places  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  sea,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  journey. 

All  the  seven  are  perfect  as  regards  their  bowls,  and  they  are 
on  the  whole  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the  carving 
still  being  quite  clear  and  sharp  ; but  this,  as  well  as  the  rough- 
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ness  of  the  carving,  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  very  hard 
material  of  which  they  are  constructed.  Of  the  original  bases 
only  five  remain,  and  two  of  these  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete. 
That  at  St.  Michael’s,  Southampton,  has  new  pillars  at  the  four 
corners,  and  at  East  Meon  the  base  and  pillars  are  of  a different 
colour  and  stone,  although  conforming  to  the  shape  of  the  others 
in  the  group  ; possibly  in  this  case  the  bowl  only  was  imported, 
or  the  original  lower  portion  may  have  been  destroyed  at  some 
later  date. 

Each  font  may  be  said  to  consist  of  seven  parts- — the  bowl, 
together  with  the  capitals  supporting  the  columns  ; the  base  ; the 
central  column  ; and  each  of  the  four  detached  corner  shafts  being 
made  in  separate  pieces. 


CHAPTER  II 


WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 

WINCHESTER  being  the  ancient  capital  of  England,  the 
font  in  its  grand  old  Cathedral  should  claim  attention 
first.  It  is  moreover,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  specimen 
of  the  group,  and  it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and 
probably  the  best  known. 

It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  columns  from  the  west  end.  The  chief  attractions 
are  the  carvings  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  which  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  legends  connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  of 
Myra. 

On  the  west  side  there  are  two  distinct  stories,  but  the  figures 

are  somewhat  mixed  up,  and  their  respective  parts,  in  the  legend, 

are  hard  to  decipher  at  first  sight.  The  one  of  the  murder  of 

the  three  boys,  by  the  wicked  innkeeper  and  his  wife,  is  shown  by 

the  three  heads  with  the  innkeeper  standing  over  them,  axe  in 

hand,  and  his  wife  looking  over  his  shoulder.  The  legend  relates 

that  being  in  want  of  pork,  as  his  supply  had  run  short,  a wicked 

innkeeper  and  his  wife  devised  the  nefarious  plan  of  capturing 

boys,  murdering  them,  and  making  sausages  out  of  their  remains. 

In  the  case  in  question,  St.  Nicholas  is  reported  to  have 

called  at  the  inn  for  a night’s  lodging,  and  said  that  he  desired 

to  sup  off  the  three  boys  in  the  sausage  tub.  The  innkeeper 

becoming  frightened  and  recognizing  his  visitor,  confesses  his 

crime,  and  the  three  boys  are  restored  to  life  by  the  saint,  which 

is  shown  by  the  next  figures  on  the  right,  although  why  a dividing 
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WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  south  side. 

St.  Nicholas  giving  dowrys  to  the  Nobleman's  daughters. 


WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  west  side. 

(i)  St.  Nicholas  restoring  the  murdered  boys  to  life. 

(ii)  The  Nobleman's  journey  to  offer  up  a gold  cup  to  St.  Nicholas. 
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line  is  drawn,  as  if  to  indicate  a separate  scene,  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  From  this  legend,  under  the  curious  contraction  of 
Santa  Claus,  St.  Nicholas  became  the  patron  saint  of  children. 

The  remaining  figures  on  this  side  illustrate  the  journey  of  a 
nobleman  to  offer  up  a cup  to  St.  Nicholas  as  a thankoffering  for 
the  birth  of  a son  and  heir,  the  drowning  of  the  son  and  loss  of 
the  cup  on  the  way,  and  the  subsequent  reappearance  of  the  son 
with  St.  Nicholas  and  the  cup  intact. 

The  story  as  given  in  the  Golden  Legend 1 is  as  follows  : — 

“A  nobleman  prayed  to  St.  Nicholas  that  he  would,  by  his 
merits,  get  of  Our  Lord  that  he  might  have  a son,  and  promised 
that  he  would  bring  his  son  to  the  church,  and  would  offer  up  to 
him  a cup  of  gold.  Then  the  son  was  born  and  came  to  age,  and 
the  father  commanded  to  make  a cup,  and  the  cup  pleased  him 
much  and  he  retained  it  for  himself,  and  did  do  make  another  of 
the  same  value.  And  they  went  sailing  in  a ship  toward  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  when  the  child  would  have  filled  the 
cup  he  fell  into  the  water  with  the  cup,  and  anon  was  lost,  and 
came  no  more  up.  Yet  nevertheless  the  father  performed  his 
avow,  in  weeping  much  tenderly  for  his  son  ; and  when  he  came  to 
the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  he  offered  the  second  cup,  and  when  he 
had  offered  it,  it  fell  down,  like  as  one  had  cast  it  under  the 
altar.  And  he  took  it  up  and  set  it  again  upon  the  altar,  and  then 
yet  was  it  cast  further  than  tofore  and  yet  he  took  it  up  and 
remised  it  the  third  time  upon  the  altar  ; and  it  was  thrown  again 
further  than  tofore.  Of  which  thing  all  they  that  were  there 
marvelled,  and  men  came  for  to  see  this  thing.  And  anon,  the 
child  that  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  came  again  prestly  before  them 

1 The  Golden  Legend  is  a collection  of  legends  of  the  various  saints  made  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Jacobus  de  Vorange,  Archbishop  of  Genoa.  A transla- 
tion was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  issued  another  addition 
in  1498  (Dent’s  Temple  Classics,  The  Golden  Legend,  vol.  ii.,  p.  120). 
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all,  and  brought  in  his  hands  the  first  cup,  and  recounted  to  the 
people  that,  anon  as  he  was  fallen  into  the  sea,  the  blessed 
St.  Nicholas  came  and  kept  him  that  he  had  none  harm.  And 
thus  his  father  was  glad  and  offered  to  St.  Nicholas  both  the 
two  cups.” 

It  is  now  clearly  seen  what  parts  the  figures  take  in  this 
episode.  In  the  boat  are  to  be  seen,  on  the  right  the  nobleman, 
in  the  centre  his  son  and  the  captain  with  the  tiller  under  his 
arm.  The  horizontal  figure,  in  the  centre,  shows  the  son  in  the 
water  with  the  cup  in  his  hands,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  son 
again  appears,  holding  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  with  St. 
Nicholas. 

On  the  South  side  there  is  a third  story  of  St.  Nicholas. 

A certain  poor  nobleman  prayed  to  St.  Nicholas  concerning 
the  fate  of  his  three  daughters,  and  St.  Nicholas  is  here  seen 
giving  dowries  to  them  so  as  to  enable  them  to  marry. 

The  story  as  given  in  the  Golden  Legend  is  as  follows  1 : — 

“ And  it  was  so  that  one,  his  neighbour,  had  then  three 
daughters,  virgins,  and  he  was  a nobleman ; but  for  the  poverty 
of  them  together,  they  were  constrained,  and  in  very  purpose  to 
abandon  them  to  the  sin  of  lechery,  so  that  by  the  gain  and 
winning  of  their  infamy  they  might  be  sustained.  And  when  the 
holy  man  Nicholas  knew  hereof  he  had  great  horror  of  this 
villainy,  and  threw  by  night  secretly  into  the  house  of  the  man  a 
mass  of  gold  wrapped  in  a cloth.  And  when  the  man  arose  in 
the  morning,  he  found  the  mass  of  gold,  and  rendered  to  God 
therefor  great  thankings,  and  therewith  he  married  his  oldest 
daughter.  And  a little  while  after  this  holy  servant  of  God  threw 
in  another  mass  of  gold,  which  the  man  found,  and  thanked  God, 
and  purposed  to  wake,  for  to  know  him  that  so  had  aided  him  in 
his  poverty.  And  after  a few  days  Nicholas  doubled  the  mass  of 
1 Dent’s  Temple  Classics,  vol.  ii.,  p.  no. 


WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  east  side. 

Doves  and  Bunches  of  Grapes. 


WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  north  side. 

Doves  and  a Salamander. 
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gold,  and  cast  it  into  the  house  of  this  man.  He  awoke  by  the 
sound  of  the  gold,  and  followed  Nicholas,  which  fled  from  him, 
and  he  said  to  him  : Sir,  flee  not  away  so  but  that  I may  see  and 
know  thee.  Then  he  ran  after  him  more  hastily,  and  knew  that 
it  was  Nicholas  ; and  anon  he  kneeled  down,  and  would  have 
kissed  his  feet,  but  the  holy  man  would  not,  but  required  of  him 
not  to  tell  nor  discover  this  thing  as  long  as  he  lived.” 

The  story  may  now  be  examined  as  it  is  depicted  on  the 
south  side  of  the  font.  The  first  figure  that  claims  attention  is 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  with  the  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with 
the  right  he  is  giving  the  thankful  father,  who  is  kneeling  before 
him,  a bag  of  gold.  Apparently  it  is  the  last  of  the  three 
portions,  for  the  other  two  may  be  seen — one  in  the  nobleman’s 
right  hand  and  the  other  in  the  middle  daughter’s  left  hand.  On 
the  extreme  left  is  a man  with  a hawk  on  his  right  hand,  who 
may  be  intended  to  represent  either  one  of  the  prospective 
husbands,  space  preventing  the  inclusion  of  the  other  two,  or  it 
may  be  a man  servant. 

The  rendering  of  the  hair  of  each  of  the  figures  is  curious, 
the  beards,  etc.,  of  the  men  and  the  long  hair  of  the  women,  the 
two  outside  ones  having  a kind  of  coif,  such  as  was  worn  in 
the  Norman  period. 

On  the  right  there  is  a very  good  representation  of  a Norman 
church  with  main  arcading,  triforium  and  clerestory  ; whilst  at 
the  bottom  right-hand  corner  hinges  and  a key  plate  have  been 
depicted. 

The  east  side  is  occupied  by  three  separate  medallions,  con- 
taining doves  pecking  at  grapes,  and  bunches  of  grapes  ; both  of 
which  have  a symbolic  significance.  The  vine  is  symbolic  of 
Christ — “I  am  the  true  vine”  (St.  John  xv.  i).  The  grapes 
being  pecked  at  by  doves  is  indicative  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
obtaining  spiritual  nourishment  from  Christ,  Who  was  the  True 
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Vine.  There  are  two  doves  shown  in  each  medallion,  and  they 
appear  (i)  before  pecking  at  the  grapes,  (2)  whilst  doing  so,  (3)  and 
after  ; which  probably  is  symbolic  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

The  north  side  also  has  three  circular  medallions,  the  out- 
side ones  being  occupied  by  a dove  in  each  and  the  centre  one  by 
a lion,  or  possibly  it  is  intended  for  a salamander,  which,  being 
the  emblem  of  fire,  perhaps,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
other  baptismal  signs — “ . . . He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire"  (St.  Luke  iii.  16).  The  top  has  doves 
drinking  from  cups,  which  are  surmounted  by  a cross. 

The  principal  dimensions  are : — 


Total  height 
Bowl : — 


3 ft.  2 ins. 


Depth  outside 
Depth  inside 
Diameter  outside 
Diameter  inside 


1 ft.  6^  ins 

1 ft.  3 ins. 
3 ft.  3 ins. 

2 ft.  4 ins. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S,  SOUTHAMPTON,  general  view  from  south-east. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S,  SOUTHAMPTON,  west  side. 

Eagle  of  St.  John. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S.  SOUTHAMPTON,  west  side. 

Angel  of  St.  Matthew. 


CHAPTER  III 


st.  Michael’s,  Southampton 

THIS  font,  although  not  so  elaborately  carved  as  the  one 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  also,  on  the  whole,  in 
a good  state  of  preservation,  it  having  been  carefully  and 
judiciously  repaired  where  damage  has  been  done  in  former  times. 
The  bottom  north-east  corner  of  the  bowl  has  thus  been  treated, 
but  it  has  been  made  to  harmonize  well  with  the  rest,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  detected.  Also  it  has  lately  received  very  good  treat- 
ment whereby  the  carving  has  been  brought  out  into  bold  relief. 
It  is  unfortunate,  though,  that  the  four  outside  pillars  are  not 
those  which  originally  belonged  to  the  font.  When  they  were 
renewed  is  not  known,  but  an  etching,  bearing  the  date  1809, 
shows  them  intact ; but  they  may  have  been  shown  although 
not  actually  present  at  the  time.  From  their  appearance  they 
seem  to  be  of  a later  date.  They  are  made  of  Purbeck  marble, 
highly  polished.  On  each  side  there  are  three  circular  medallions. 
The  west  side,  which  is  somewhat  close  to  the  wall,  has  three  of 
the  evangelistic  symbols  carved  on  it ; at  the  north  end  is  the 
Eagle  of  St.  John  with  a book  between  its  claws  ; at  the  other  end 
there  is  the  Angel  of  St.  Matthew  ; whilst  in  the  centre  is  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark,  with  wings.  Each  of  the  figures,  on  this  side,  has 
the  nimbus,  so  that  their  meaning  is  quite  clear. 

The  figures  on  the  remaining  sides  are  all  similar  and 
represent  fearsome-looking  beasts,  with  open  mouths  and  upturned 
tails,  some  with  wings  and  others  without ; but  in  each  case  the 
head  is  turned  back  towards  the  tail. 
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The  top  is  somewhat  defaced,  but  there  are  traces  of  a floral 
design. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  : — 


Total  height  (exclusive  of  step)  ... 

Step  ... 

Bowl : — 

Depth  outside 
Depth  inside 
Diameter  outside 
Diameter  inside  (lead  lined) 


3 ft.  6 ins. 

7 ins. 

i ft.  7 ins. 

1 ft.  2 ins. 
3 ft.  3i  ins. 

2 ft.  5 ins. 


EAST  IVlEON.  GENERAL  VIEW  FROM  SOUTH-WEST. 
Norman  Arcading  with  Frieze  of  Animals. 


i 


EAST  MEON.  north  side. 
The  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 


EAST  MEON.  east  side. 

The  Expulsion  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EAST  MEON 

EAST  MEON,  which  contains  the  third  of  the  Hampshire 
group,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in 
the  Meon  Valley,  about  three  miles  from  West  Meon 
station  and  five  miles  from  Petersfield. 

The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  besides  other  things  of 
interest,  it  has  a very  fine  Norman  Central  tower  which,  at  a later 
period,  was  provided  with  a twisted  spire  which  somewhat  mars 
the  otherwise  fine  effect. 

The  font  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  and 
close  to  the  south  porch  doorway,  which  is  the  main  entrance  to 
the  church.  It  is  the  only  other  font  of  the  group  (besides  the 
Winchester  one)  that  illustrates  any  particular  story,  which  in 
this  case  is  taken  from  Genesis,  being  descriptive  of  the  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  subsequent  expulsion  from  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  story,  which  reads  from  right  to  left,  begins  on  the 
north  side,  where,  at  the  west  end,  there  are  two  figures  represent- 
ing the  Creation  of  Adam.  The  next  group  of  figures  shows  the 
Creation  of  Eve  ; Adam  maybe  seen  lying  down  with  the  Almighty 
(with  the  nimbus)  standing  over  him  producing  Eve  out  of  his 
side.  Next  comes  the  Temptation,  in  which  is  shown  the  Tree  of 
Life,  with  fruit  hanging  from  the  branches  and  the  Serpent  coiled 
round  it,  out  of  whose  mouth  Eve  is  taking  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
whilst  on  the  extreme  left  Adam  may  be  seen  eating  it.  The 
late  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  points  out  in  his  paper,  which  he  read 
before  the  British  Archaeological  Association  in  1893  (published 
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in  vol.  1,  of  the  Proceedings ) on  this  group  of  fonts,  that  two 
apples  are  shown  which  is  intended  “ to  convey  the  idea  of  an 
action  taking  place  continuously.” 

The  story  is  continued  round  on  to  the  east  side,  where  the 
Expulsion  from  the  Garden  is  first  shown  by  the  Angel  with  a 
drawn  sword  standing  in  front  of  a magnificent  building,  intended 
no  doubt  to  represent  the  gate  of  the  Garden.  The  remaining 
figures  illustrate  Adam  being  taught  to  dig  by  an  Angel,  spade  in 
hand,  whilst  Eve  is  spinning  on  the  extreme  left.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  ancient  form  of  spade  and  spinning  machine 
depicted  in  this  scene.  Also  that  Adam  and  Eve  are  shown  both 
naked  and  with  aprons  of  fig  leaves,  but  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  thus  shown  whilst  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  is  hardly 
in  strict  conformity  with  what  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  as  it  was 
not  until  they  had  partaken  of  the  fruit  that  “ the  eyes  of  both 
were  opened  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked ; and  they 
sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons  ” (Gen. 
iii.  7). 

On  the  south  and  west  sides  there  is  an  arcading,  with  a 
frieze  of  fishes,  beasts,  and  birds  above. 

The  top  has  a floreated  design  at  two  corners  and  doves 
drinking  from  a vase — one  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a cross — 
at  the  remaining  two. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  : — 


Total  height  ... 


3 ft.  3 ins. 


Bowl  : — 

Depth  outside  ... 

Depth  inside  (at  centre)... 
Diameter  outside 
Diameter  inside  ... 


i ft.  6£  ins. 

1 ft.  3 ins. 
3 ft.  4 ins. 

2 ft.  4 ins. 


ST.  MARY  BOURNE,  south  and  east  sides. 

South  side  Arcading  with  drinking  Doves  above. 
East  side  Bunches  of  Grapes. 


ST.  MARY  BOURNE,  north  and  west  sides. 

North  side— Bunches  of  Grapes. 

West  side-  Arcading  with  Fleur-de-lys  above. 


CHAPTER  V 


ST.  MARY  BOURNE 

ST.  MARY  BOURNE  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county.  This  font  is  the  last  of  the  Hampshire  group, 
but  it  is  not  the  least,  in  fact  it  is  the  largest.  Unfor- 
tunately the  four  outside  pillars  and  the  original  central  column 
as  well  as  the  base  are  missing.  Two  sides  (north  and  east)  are 
occupied  by  vines  with  bunches  of  grapes  hanging  from  them, 
the  symbolism  of  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  II., 
in  connection  with  the  Winchester  Cathedral  font. 

The  other  two  sides  (south  and  west)  have  an  arcading  of 
Norman  arches  with  four  doves  drinking  out  of  two  cups  on  the 
south  side,  which  is  symbolic  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment. It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  symbol  of  drinking  doves 
is  seldom  found  in  Norman  work. 

On  the  west  side  there  are  Fleur-de-lys  above  the  arcading, 
and  they  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  font  at  Thornton  Curtis. 
The  top  is  occupied  by  drinking  doves  at  the  corners,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  cup  is  not  surmounted  by  a cross  as  is 
the  case  at  Winchester  and  East  Meon. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  : — 

Bowl : — 

Depth  outside  ...  ...  i ft.  5 ins. 

Depth  inside  (at  centre)...  1 ft.  3 ins. 

Diameter  outside  ...  3 ft.  7 ins. 

Diameter  inside  ...  ...  2 ft.  6 ins. 
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LINCOLN  MINSTER 

NEXT  to  the  one  in  Winchester  Cathedral  perhaps  this 
font  is  the  most  seen  and  next  best  known  ; not  that 
Lincoln  Minster  is  less  visited  than  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, but  not  being  carved  with  human  figures  no  doubt  would 
not  attract  the  same  notice  from  the  casual  visitor  to  our  great 
Cathedrals. 

On  all  four  sides  are  portrayed  curious  beasts,  of  which  the 
Griffon,  or  Gryphon,  figures  on  three  sides.  It  was  a mythical 
creature  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the  plains  of  India  and 
was  a kind  of  half  bird  and  half  animal,  and  being  extremely 
strong  could  carry  off  a live  cow.  It  consequently  came  to  be 
significant  of  the  devil  who  would  carry  off  the  soul  of  the  wicked 
to  hell.  Referring  to  why  such  strange  creatures  “were  con- 
sidered to  be  an  appropriate  kind  of  decoration,”  the  late 
Mr.  Romilly  Allen  says  1 : — 

“The  stories  in  the  Beasteries  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  show  to  what  an  absurd  extreme  the  monkish  craze  for 
moralizing  was  pushed,  so  that  no  outward  form  was  considered 
too  grotesque  to  convey  a spiritual  lesson  to  the  unlearned.  I 
think  that  much  of  the  extravagance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
monsters  depicted  in  mediaeval  art  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a great  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God 
that  He  was  able  to  create  a man  or  a beast,  or  a creature,  at 
pleasure.” 

1 British  Arch.  Assoc.  Journal,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  296. 
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LINCOLN  MINSTER,  general  view  from  north  west. 


LINCOLN  MINSTER,  south  side. 

Two  Lions  and  a Winged  Griffon. 


LINCOLN  MINSTER,  east  side. 
Three  Griffons. 
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On  the  north  side  there  are  three  winged  beasts.  Those  at 
the  east  end  and  facing  each  other,  with  their  front  feet  resting  on 
books,  are  probably  intended  for  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  ox 
of  St.  Luke,  but  in  this  case  the  nimbus  is  absent,  and  in  that 
respect  they  differ  from  the  evangelistic  symbols  on  the  west  side 
of  the  font  at  St.  Michael’s,  Southampton.  At  the  other  end, 
facing  west,  is  a winged  griffon. 

On  the  west  side  there  are  two  pairs  of  animals,  those  in  the 
centre  being  more  like  birds  in  body,  but  having  beasts’  heads, 
which  are  turned  back  towards  the  outside  creatures,  which  are 
depicted  with  four  legs  and  a tail. 

On  the  south  side  there  are  two  lions  with  curiously  shaped 
manes  ending  in  curls  facing  a winged  griffon  ; the  off  front  paw 
in  each  case  being  upraised. 

On  the  east  side  there  are  two  beasts  facing  one  another, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  lion  and  ox  on  the  north  side,  but 
without  a book,  and  at  the  north  end  there  is  another  griffon 
with  wings,  but  in  this  case  with  a curiously  shaped  tail  ending 
in  a serpent’s  head,  which  appears  to  be  biting  at  its  wing.  The 
top  has  a floral  design  at  each  of  the  four  corners  and  rosettes  on 
the  circular  band  round  the  opening. 

It  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side, 
between  the  first  two  pillars.  It  appears  very  massive  and  high 
when  compared  with  the  other  fonts  in  the  group,  but  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  its  being  placed  on  three  modern  steps, 
each  5 ins.  high  (the  Priest’s  stone  is  9 ins.  high),  raising  it  to 
1 ft.  3 ins.  from  the  ground. 

The  cover — it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  seven  that  is  kept  padlocked — was  given  by  the  late  Dean 
Butler  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  that  the  font  was 
placed  on  the  three  steps,  and  it  is  of  oak  with  scroll  work  of 
wrought  iron  upon  it. 
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The  principal  dimensions  are  : — 

Total  height  (exclusive  of  three  steps)  3 ft. 

Bowl  : — 

Depth  outside  ...  ...  ...  1 ft. 

Depth  inside  ...  ...  ...  1 ft. 

Diameter  outside  ...  ...  3 ft. 

Diameter  inside  ...  ...  2 ft. 


7 ins. 

7 ins. 
1 in. 

6 ins. 

8 ins. 


THORNTON  CURTIS,  general  view  from  north-east. 


THORNTON  CURTIS,  south  and  west  sides. 


THORNTON  CURTIS,  south  side 
Winged  Beasts  and  Fleur-de-lys. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THORNTON  CURTIS 

THORNTON  CURTIS  is  a small  village  situated  in  the 
north  of  Lincolnshire,  about  five  miles  from  the  Hum- 
ber. The  font  is  now  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  at 
the  west  end,  to  which  position  it  was  moved  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  at  the  time  it  must  have  received  somewhat  rough 
handling,  as  it  is  now  in  rather  a poor  state  of  preservation,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  when  compared  with  the  other 
fonts  in  the  group.  One  corner — the  south-west  one — has  been 
damaged  considerably,  and  a piece  on  the  top  at  this  point  is  now 
quite  loose.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  rest  of  the  group,  but 
in  design  it  is  most  like  the  one  in  Lincoln  Minster,  though  on 
one  side  (North)  three  griffons  are  depicted  which  are  similar  to 
those  on  the  font  in  St.  Peter’s,  Ipswich. 

The  carving  is  not  in  such  high  relief  as  on  the  other  fonts, 
and  consequently  does  not  appear  so  bold. 

Taking  the  sides  in  detail.  On  the  east  there  are  four 
winged  beasts  with  upturned  tails,  very  similar  to  the  Lincoln 
Minster  font.  They  are  in  pairs,  face  to  face,  and  are  possibly 
intended  to  represent  male  and  female,  in  each  case,  as  they  vary 
somewhat  in  detail.  Round  the  front  leg  of  those  looking  north 
may  be  seen  what  is  apparently  a ring,  and  this  again  may  be 
observed  on  the  two  centre  animals  on  the  west  side,  but  in  this 
case  they  are  shown  with  only  two  legs,  and  may  be  described  as 
birds. 

On  the  west  side  there  are  also  at  the  ends  two  animals 
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with  long  upturned  tails  and  without  wings,  again  very  similar 
to  the  Lincoln  Minster  font. 

The  south  side  also  has  four  winged  animals,  and  between 
each  is  placed  a fleur-de-lys,  as  on  the  St.  Mary  Bourne  font. 
The  north  side  has  three  griffons,  shown  in  full  face,  and  very 
similar  to  St.  Peter’s,  Ipswich,  and  the  fourth  figure  is  a fear- 
some beast  with  upturned  tail,  the  head  being  in  profile.  The 
top  has  the  usual  circles  and  a floreated  design  at  each  of  the 
corners. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  : — 

Total  height  to  top  of  modern  base 
Height  of  modern  base 
Bowl  : — 

Depth  outside... 

Depth  inside  (at  centre) 

Diameter  outside 
Diameter  inside  (lead  lined)  ... 


3 ft.  o ins, 

1 ft.  i in. 

10  ins. 

11  ins. 
3 ft.  o ins. 

2 ft.  o ins. 


ST.  PETER’S,  IPSWICH,  general  view  from  south-east. 

Showing  Base  of  Perpendicular  Period. 


ST.  PETER'S,  IPSWICH,  north  and  east  sides. 


ST.  PETER’S,  IPSWICH,  west  side. 

Griffons. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ST.  PETERS,  IPSWICH 

THIS  font,  like  the  one  at  St.  Mary  Bourne,  has  lost  its 
lower  portion,  and  the  bowl  has  been  placed  upon  a base 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  a figure  in  the  centre 
of  each  side,  which  are  now  very  much  worn  and  mutilated,  the 
heads  all  being  knocked  off,  which  no  doubt  was  the  work  of 
Puritans  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  bowl  being  of  much 
harder  stone,  or  possibly  from  not  having  human  figures  carved 
upon  it,  escaped,  and  is  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  considerably  lighter  in  colour  than  the  rest,  and  in  places 
there  are  dark  marks  which  give  the  impression  that  the  bowl 
received  a coat  of  paint  at  some  time,  which  has  peeled  off  in 
most  places,  exhibiting  quite  a slatish-grey  colour  underneath. 
The  carving  on  all  four  of  the  sides  is  similar,  being  fearsome 
beasts  with  long  claws  like  birds,  and  with  tails  twisted  round 
underneath  their  bodies  in  a curious  fashion,  with  the  end  resting 
on  their  backs. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  refers  to  them  in  Early 
Christian  Symbolism , p.  370,  as  “ Griffons,”  but  unlike  the 
griffons  depicted  on  the  Lincoln  Minster  font,  they  are  not  shown 
with  wings. 

There  is  also  a Norman  pillar  between  each  figure,  and  one 
at  the  corners,  which  does  duty  for  two  sides. 

The  top  has  the  usual  large  circular  opening,  and  the  four 
corners  are  ornamented  with  floral  designs.  The  font  is  placed 
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in  the  centre  of  the  main  aisle  at  the  west  end,  and  it  presents 
noble  appearance  on  entering  the  church  by  the  south  doorway. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  bowl  are  : — 

Depth  outside  ...  ...  ...  i ft.  6 ins. 

Depth  inside  (at  centre)  ...  ...  i ft.  o ins. 

Diameter  outside  ...  ...  ...  3 ft.  6 ins. 

Diameter  inside  ...  ...  ...  2 ft.  9 ins. 


EAST  MEON.  general  view  from  north-east. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LIST  OF  SIMILAR  TYPE  FONTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT 

THE  following  list  of  fonts  of  the  same  type,  to  be 
found  on  the  Continent,  is  given  in  The  Reliquary  and 
Archceologist  (New  Series),  vol.  iv.,  p.  259. 

France  : — 

St.  Just  (Oise). 

Vermand,  near  St.  Quentin  (Aisne). 

Noiron  le  Vineaux,  near  Laon. 

Ribemont  (Aisne). 

Nordpeen,  Canton  de  Cassel  (Nord). 

Montdidier  (Somme). 

Belgium  : — 

Zedelghem,  near  Bruges. 

Termonde,  near  Ghent. 


Mr.  Francis  Bond  in  his. book,  Fonts  and  Font  Covers 
gives  the  following  list  : — 


France  : — 

Corbeny. 

Erlon. 

Lesquielles-Saint-Germain. 

Ribemont. 

Vermand. 

Laon  Cathedral. 


* (Aisne). 
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Montieramey  (Aube). 

Nordpeene  (Nord). 

Neuf-Berquin,  Gondrecour  (Nord),  Saint  Just,  Breuil-le- 
Vert,  Bury  (Oise) ; Saint-Venant,  Evain,  Vimy  (Pas-de-Calais)  ; 
Saint  Pierre  de  Montdidier,  Berlancourt,  la  Neuville-sous-Corbie 
(Somme). 

Belgium  : — 

Achenes,  Deux-Arcen,  Flostoy,  Gosnes,  Hanzinne  (now  in 
Namur  Museum),  Hour,  Huy,  Lichterwelde,  Russon,  Termonde, 
Zedelghem. 

Germany  : — 

Zyfflich  and  Diilken  Odilienberg. 

The  one  at  Zedelghem  is  very  similar  to  the  font  in 
Winchester  Cathedral ; that  at  Dendermonde,  near  Ghent  (not 
mentioned  in  the  lists  given  above),  is  like  the  Southampton 
font ; whilst  the  Noiron  le  Vineaux  and  Montdidier  ones  closely 
resemble  the  St.  Mary  Bourne  font  in  that  they  have  arcadings 
with  bunches  of  grapes. 


APPENDIX 


THE  following  is  a list  of  books  and  papers  in  which  is  to  be  found 
mention  of  these  fonts.  The  accounts  vary  somewhat,  but 
very  great  accuracy  should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  accounts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Archceologia — 

Vol.  io,  p.  183,  pub.  1792.  East  Meon  (illus.). 

Vol.  10,  p.  214,  and  Vol.  11,  p.  133,  134,  139,  pub.  1794.  Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Vol.  47,  p.  163.  Winchester  (re  St.  Nicholas). 

Baptismal  Fonts — 

By  F.  Simpson,  pub.  1828.  Lincoln  Minster  (engraving). 

British  Archeological  Association  Journal — 

Vol.  36,  p.  30.  Paper  by  Dr.  J.  Stevens,  “The  Font  at  St.  Mary 
Bourne  ” (engraving). 

Vol.  42,  p.  31.  Paper  by  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hamah,  “ The  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Brighton,  and  its  ancient  Font.” 

Vol.  48,  p.  296.  Paper  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  “ Early  Norman 
Sculpture  at  Lincoln  and  Southwell.” 

Vol.  50,  p.  6.  Paper  by  Dean  Kitchin,  “ The  History  of  the  Win- 
chester Cathedral  Font.” 

Vol.  50,  p.  17.  Paper  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  “ Fonts  of  the  Win- 
chester Cathedral  Type.” 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales — 

Vol.  6,  p.  75,  pub.  1805. 

Bell's  Cathedral  Series — 

Winchester,  p.  44  (photo). 
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Britton's  Cathedral  Antiquities — 

Vol.  3,  p.  104,  pub.  1836  (2  engravings,  Winchester). 

Builder's  Journal  and  Architectural  Record — 

Vol.  15,  p.  392,  pub.  1902.  East  Meon  (engravings). 

English  Church  Furniture.  By  J.  Charles  Cox  and  Alfred  Harvey. 
Chap.  6,  p.  167,  pub.  1907. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen  (various  places). 

Fonts  and  Font  Covers.  By  Francis  Bond,  pub.  1908  (photos,  various). 
History  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Bourne.  By  Dr.  J.  Stevens,  p.  206, 
pub.  1888  (engraving). 

History  of  Southampton.  By  J.  S.  Davies,  p.  392,  pub.  1883. 

History  of  Winchester.  By  John  Milner,  p.  116,.  pub.  1840. 

Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries — 

Vol.  9,  p.  193.  ByE.  Mansel  Sympson  (engraving,  Lincoln  Minster),. 
Memorials  of  Old  Hampshire,  p.  123  (photo,  Winchester). 
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